THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

in person or by letter; and in answer to them authors might
appear with witnesses and counsel if they wished. Which-
ever way it happened,, a fearless judge would render an
impartial decision. All proceedings of the court, which
would sit weekly, were to he reported by the clerk in "The
Jacobite's Journal" and nowhere else. The account of
these transactions, begun in the seventh number, was con-
tinued down through the thirty-third, with four omissions
in weeks when there came from the press no book worth
the slightest consideration.

Before his court Fielding summoned the worst literary
offenders to meet their fate. "The Fool" and the editor
of "The London Evening Post'' were easily convicted of
scurrility. The author of "The Letters to the Whigs" was
adjudged guilty of calumny; and a sentence of infamy was
accordingly pronounced against Mm. "Porcupine Pela-
gins," none other in the court's opinion than "Argus
Oentocnli" under another name, was denounced in a scath-
ing address to the culprit for libelling the law, the church,
and the editor of "The Jacobite's Journal" in "Old Eng-
land" and various satirical poems such as "The Causidi-
cade" and "The 'Piscopade" 5 but in view of the scribbler's
wretched condition, the court thought it sufficient to com-
mit "Porcupine Pillage" to "the Bridewell of Billings-
gate" for a month and to stand for a full day in the pillory
of "The Jacobite's Journal" with two opprobrious Latin
verses pasted over his head. Ever since 1743, a literary
hack connected with the newspapers had been collecting
stray poems and publishing them under the title of "The
Foundling Hospital for Wit"; hence Fielding's "Hospital
for Scoundrels.'' This writer, known as ' < Samuel Silence,''
pleaded so pathetically Ms poverty in excuse for the crime
of attempting to impose bastard wit upon the public for
true and legitimate humour, that the judge not only dis-
missed him but gave him a half-crown to purchase bread.
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